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HOSE feem to be 
BLIND themfelves, 
whodefcribe fortune 
without stcuT. No 
firft-rate beauty ever 
had finer eyes, or 

wv Ww faw more clearly. 

They who have no other trade but 
feeking their fortune, need never 
hope to find her; coquet like fhe 
flies from her clofe purfuers, and at 
laft fixes on the plodding mechanic, 
who ftays at home, and minds his 
bufinefs. 

It is amazing, how men can call 
her blind, when by the company 
fhe keeps fhe feems fo very difcern- 
ing. Wikevee ~~ fee a gaming- 
table, be very fure fortune is not 
there ; wherever you fee an houfe 
with the doors open, be very fure 
fortune is not there; when you.fee 
a man whofe pocket-holes are laced 
with gold, be fatisfied fortune is 
notthere. In fhort, fhe is ever feen 
accompanying induftry, and as of- 
ten trundling a wheel-barrow, as 
lolling in a coach and fix: 

If you would make fortune your 

friend, or to petfonize her no lon- 

' ger, if you defire to be rich and 

ave money, be more eager to fave 
than to acquire : when people fay, 

Money is to be got here, and money is 
to be got there, take no” notice ; 
mind your own bufinefs; ~ ftay 
where you are ; and fecure all you 
can get, without ftirring. When 
you hear that your neighbour has 

picked up a purfe of .gold in the 
ftreet,, never run out into the fame 
ftreet, looking about you, in order 
to pick up fuch another; or when 
you are informed: that he has made 
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a fortune in one branch of bufinefs, 
never change your own, in order to 
be his rival. Do not defire to be 
rich all at once ; but patiently add 
farthing to farthing. Perhaps you 
defpife the petty fam ; and yet they 
who want a farthing, and have no 
ae that will a a it, think 
arthings very things. | 
HANG, the foolith miller, when 
he wanted a farthing in his diftrefs, 
found that no friend would. lend, 
becaufe they knew he wanted. 
Wuawnc, the miller, was natu~ 
rally avaricious; no body loved 
money better than he, or more re- 
{pected thofe that had it. When 
people would talk of a rich man in 
company, WHanc would fay, * I 
* know him very well; he and I 
‘ have been long acquainted ; he 
* andI areintimate 3; he ftood fora 
* child of mine.’ But if ever.a 
poor man was mentioned, he had 
not the leaft knowledge of the man¢ 
he might be very well for aught he 
knew; but he was not fond of 
many acquaintances, and loved. to 
chufe his company. ; : 
Wuance, however, with all his 
eagernefs for riches, was in reality” 
poor, he had nothing but the profits 
of his mill to fupport him ;. but 
though thefe were imal}, they were 
certain: While his mill ftood and 
went, - he was fure of eating ; and 
his frugality was fuch, that he every 
day laid fome money by, which he 
would at intervals count and con- 
template with much. fatisfaction. 
Yet ftill his acquifitions were not 
equal to his defires; he only found 
himfelf above want, whereas he 
defired to be poffeffed of affluence. 
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One day, as he was indulging 
thefe wifhes, he was informed that 
a neighbour of his had found a 

an of money under ground, 
Kasten dreamed of it three nights 
running before. Thefe tidings 
were daggersto the heart of poor 
Wuanc. * Here am I, (fays he) 
toiling and moiling from morning 
till night for a few paltry farthings, 
while neighbour Hunks only goes 
quietly to bed, and dreams himfelf 
into thoufands before morning. O 
that I could dream like him, with 
what pleafure would I dig round 
the pan; how flily would I carry it 
home ; not even my wife fhould fee 
me; andthen, O the pleafure of 
thrufting one’s hand into a heap of 
gold up tothe elbow 

Such refleétions only ferved to 
make the miller unhappy ; he dif- 
continued his former afliduity, he 
was quite difgufted with {mall 
gains, and his cuftomers began to 
forfake him. Every day he repeat- 


The Story of the avaricious Miller. 


houfe tile, quite new and entire. At 
laft, after much digging, he came te 
the broad flat ftone yo then fo 
large, that it was beyond one man’s 
ftrength to remove it. ‘ Here,’ 
cried he, in raptures to himfelf, 
‘ here itis! under this ftone there 
is room for a very large panof dia- 
monds indeed. I muft e’en gohome 
to my wife, and.tell her the whole 
affair, and get her to affilt me in 
turning it up.’ Away therefore he 
goes, and an his wife with 
every circumitance of their good 
fortune. Her raptures on this oc- 
cafion may eafily be imagined ; 
fhe flew round his neck, and em- 
braced him in an agony of joy; 
but thofe tranfports, however, did 
not delay their eagernefs to know 
the exact fum ; returning therefore 
{peedily together to the place where 
Wuanc had been digging, there 
they found——not indeed the ex- 
pected treafure, but the mill, their 
only fupport, undermined, and 
en. 


ed.the wifh, and every night laid fall 


himfelf down in order to dream. 
Fortune that was for a long time 
unkind, at laft however feemed to 
fmile upon his diftrefles, and in- 
dulged him with the withed-for 
vifion. He dreamed, that under a 
certain part of the foundation of 
his mill, there was concealed a 
monftrous pan of gold and dia- 
monds, buried deep in the ground, 
and covered with a large flat ftone. 


He rofe up, thanked the ftars, that R 


were at lait pleafed to take pity on 
his fufferings, and concealed his 
good luck from every perfon, as is 
ufualin money dreams, in order to 
have the vifion .repeated the two 
fucceeding nights, by which he 
fhould be certain of its veracity. 


His wifhes in this alfo were an-. 


fwered; he ftill dreamed of the 
fame pan of money, in the very 
fame place. 

_ Now, therefore, it was paft a 
doubt ; fo getting up early the third 
morning, he repairs alone, with a 
mattock in his hand, to the mill, 
and began to undermine that part 
of the wall which the vifion direét- 
ed. ‘The firfi omen of fuccefs that 
he met with was a broken mug; 
digging {till deeper, he turns up a 


Letter from a gentleman in Italy to 
bis friend in England, deferibing 
the Appenine mountains, and ac- 
counting for the various foffil foells 
contained in them. 

J Write to you from Terni ; but 
write from what place I will 

here, I find I fhall not want oppor- 

tunities of feeding your curioliiy. 

Every thing now finells of the old 

oman : e fee in every part 

fragments of marble colonades, 
broken bufts, infcriptions, and 
every kind of remembrance of its 
having once been a town of note? 

The way hither afforded me alfo 

great room for obfervation: It is 

through a narrow pafs between the 

Appeniney, and the mountains on 

each fide afford a variety of roman- 

tic {cenes. In one place, nothing 
can be conceived more fruitful than 
the fides; the laughing verdure 
exceeds thatof an pm meadow, 
and the flowers of different kinds 
have a ftrange appearance to one 
not ufed tothe country; but they 
are many of them very pretty. In 
other places nothing of this is feen, 
but bare craggy rocks, and all the 
horror of falling precipices. I had 

difficulty 
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ificulty to get my companion 
= . : fourd fo many beautiful 
and iurprizing products of the mi- 
neral, as well as of the animal and 
vegetable world : His arm was filled 
with plants that would have made 
a glorious figure in the beft of our 
gardens. On the top and fides of 
a pafte-board box, which he carried 
with him, he had ftuck with pins a 
number of infects, of different form 
from one another, and all perfely 
unlike to every thing of the fame 
kind with us: But what he was 
able to carry, was little to what he 

ointed out to me_ as beauties of a 
uperior kind, and as demanding a 
yet greater regard on account 
of their curiofity, than even of 
their elegance, and which it was 
impoflible fer him to take away. 

i fpent fome time, and could 
have pafled much more, in ad- 
miring thefe ; they were the beau- 
ties of the mineral kingdom. The 
rocks, which were naked in many 
places, wherever they had been 


wafhed clean by the rains, or falls M 


of water from fome neighbouring 
eminence, fhewed a variety of 
figures in different materials, buried 
in them. My enraptured inftrac- 
tor guided my eye, one by one, to 
hele : In this place he pointed to 
a leaf of fern perfect ftone, and bu- 
ried in an immenfe mafs of ftone, 
only difcovered by fome accidental 
breaking of that mafs, yet fhewing 
every bre, and every indenting of 
the recent vegetable. Some pieces 


of this were in feed, and the round 


dots in which that feed is laid in 
the growing plant, were con{fpicy- 
ous under the form of fo many 
yifings of a white matter on the 
ftone. In another part he fhewed 
me blocks of wood turned to per- 
fe& ftone, and buried in the ftone 
as the former; and as we ad- 
vanced farther, I faw the teeth of 
fharks, and .the vaft grinder of a 
land animal, an elephant, im- 
merfed in the fame manner in the 
folid rock: But this was little to 
what we faw.as we advanced to- 
watd the higheft part of one of 
the mountains, whither the eager 
curiofity of M---- led not only 
himfclf, but me, though out of the 


road. Here we faw a profufion of 
fea-thells, of an almoft infinite va- 
riety Of kinds, ftuck in one or 
other part of the rock, and in 
fome places in fuch abundance, that 
they abfolutely conftituted the 
reateft part of it. I never faw 
uch multitudes, never any thing 
like fuch variety, even on the 
fhores: They were all perfeét 
ftone; but’ they retained their li- 
neaments fo perfectly, that one 
would have fancied them to be 
foft. The feveral kinds of fcrew 
fhells madea furprizing and beauti- 
ful figure: The cockles, from the 
fize of a pea to that of a man’s 
doubled fift, were frequent, and full 
of different ftreaks and crofs lines. 
The Nautilus ftood forth in other 
laces like a vaft globe, and in 
ome the fcallops would have 
tempted any one to think them 
real. The thells lofe their beauti- 
ful colouring in thefe places, but 
they preferve every other charac- 
ter of their priftine ftate entire. 

---- made an obfervation on this’ 
Occafion that furprized.and pleafed 
me. ‘ You have read, (fays he) 
that all kinds of coral, which are 
products of the fea, are found in 
this manner buried in ftone at 
land, except the red coral: The 
red is as frequent, and more du- 
rable than any ; why fhould it not 
have lived among the reft in this 
altered ftate? Doubtlefs it does, 
Did any of thofe who lament their 
not finding red coral, ever meet 
with ared fcallop ? Certainly no ; 
there are many fpecies of the 
branched white corals, from which 
the red is not to be diftinguifhed 
otherwife than by colour; an 
there is no doubt but this vegetable 
lofes its colour as well as thefe 
fhells, and confequently is’ often 
met with, but always taken for one 
or other of thefe. 

Befides the infinite variety of 
fhells, which I had been ufed to fee 
about the fhores, or in the cabinets 
of the collectors, and which I knew 
again in their ftony {tate in theie 
rocks, I was furprized with the 
fight of many, very perfect in their 
form, and yet wholly unlike alt 
that I had thus met with. M---- 
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toid me I was not to.accufe the im- 
perfection of the cabinets I had feen 
on.this occafion, but to wonder: at 
the abundance. of nature in thefe 
feveral appearances. ‘ All thefe,’ 
faid he, ‘ are the remains or exuviz 
of f{pecies of fhell fith, created to 
enjoy their being out-of the reach 
of human obfervation: They are 
inhabitants of the deep bottoms of 
the ecean, not of the fhores, as 
thofe with which we are acquaint- 
ed, in their recent ftate: ‘They 
have no opportunities of .being 
thrown under-our obfervation, but 
live and propagate, and die and de- 
cay, at thefe immenfe deptis, which 
no ftorms difturb ; and even if they 
were within the reach of thoie, the 
fhelves and precipices. which ftand 
in the way to the fhore, render it 
impoflible that they fhould ever be 
thrown up: . One accident only 
could have difclofed them (conti- 
nued he) to our eyes, and it is to 
that we owe them here.’ 

From this exordium, he went on 
to fhew me, among thofe,. (the for- 
mer {pecimens of which had a 
upon me for cockles and {callops) 
multitudes which, when examined, 
fhewed themfelves of different. and 
of ftrange forms, and which he 
called conche anomie. He pointed 
Qut a number of gryphites; fhells, 
though apparently of the oyfter 
clafs, yet wholly unlike all that we 
fee of it. He then fhewed me the 
firait and the twitted fhells of the 
concamerated kind; the one re- 
fembling horns, the other thrown 
towards the {maller ends into fpi- 
rals; and all, wherever. they were 
difcovered broken, formed into 
¢ells and divifions within: And 
finally, he fhewed me multitudes of 
what hecalled cornua ammonis, the 
variety almolt as endlefs as the 
number: Thefe were all divided 
into cells within, as well-«as the 
former.; but their external appear- 
ance and dimenfions afforded an 
endlefs variety: ‘Fhey were of ail 
fizes, froin the breadth of a fix- 
pence to that of afmall table: We 
meafured one that was two feet nine 
inches in diameter; fome were 
ribbed, fome fmooth; fome even 
gn the back, fome channelled, and 


others ridged; and on fome w® 
traced foliated delineations of the 
moft furprizing and elegant kinds. 

All thefe we took the more time 
to examine where they lay, as, to 
the infupportable grief of my 
friend, we had no tools to pick them 
out of the rocks: Some few that 
were loofe he got out, and brought 
away enough to preferve a re- 
membrance of the whole. Had he 
had means and opportunities, I be- 
lieve he would have fent over half 
the mountain to his friends in 
England. 

s we defcended, I began to en- 
quire into the explanation of a 
word he had dropped, about the 
one occafion on which alone thefe 
treafures of the animal world could 
have been brought to thefe places, 
and lodged in the quarries. When 
we were arrived at our place of 
reft, he took an opportunity to ex- 
plain himfelf at large; and as on 
another occafion he had called in 
the Mofaic account of the deluge, 
to explain the formation of the ftrata 
of the earth in general, he now had 
recourfe to it to fhew how thefe re- 
mains of animals and plants had 
come into the places where we now 
fee them ; and he carried on the ar- 
gument fo fuccefsfully, that he at 
once proved the placing of thefe 
things by that cataftrophe, and 
proved that there had been fuch a 
cataftrophe, by the placing of the 
things. He began with obferving, 
that the earth had, according to the 
only account which is left to us of 
thefe its early periods and events, 
been formed and inhabited fo many 
years before the time of the deluge, 
that all the fpecies of creatures 
were fufficiently numerous; that the 
waters which drowned the earth at 
that time, were called forth from 
within its centre, and were the fame 
with thofe, from a firft fediment of 
which the prefent cruft or furface of 
the globe had been formed. ‘ We 
fee then,’ faid he, ‘ the whole earth 
covered to a great depth with a 
fluid full of the fufptnded particles 
of ftones, and other mineral matter : 
We fee this fluid making one com- 
mon mafs of water with that of the 
fea; and we fee this general and 

: univerfa} 
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univerfal mafs of water agitated by 
winds, with no fhorés to confine it. 
Thofe who havebeen in ftorms on 
the ocean, can form but’a very im- 
perfect idéa by the compariion of 
what was the condition of this vaft 
water under’ equal,. perhaps under 
much mofe violent ftorms : the bot- 
toms of the deépeft feas were agi- 
tated by it, and their contents rol- 
led backward ard forward by the 
motion; while rocks, and whole 
{trata of other hard materials, were 
by this motion thrown into thefe 
depths, their own lighter produéti- 
ons, the fhells of fifhes, and other 
decayed, or in part decayed, remains 
of its inhabitants, were wafhed out 
and relled along what was before, 
and what was alfo hereafter to be, 
dry land.---We thus, continued my 
philofopher, fee the fhells, not on!) 

of the coafts, but thofe alfo whic 

are naturally inhabitants of the deep 
feas, brought on land: This ferves 
to explain what are thefe cornua 
ammonis, and thefe conchz ano- 
miz of fo many kinds; and we 
ought rather to wonder that we fee 
no more of them, than that we fee 
fo many. ‘* We find them thus 
brought up by, atid rolled about 
from place to place in a thick fluid, 
full of. the particles of a groffer 
kind of fubftances; we fee them in 
the ftate of things that neceffarily 
.muft be blended with the maffes 
formed by thofé particles; Aftera 
time, the waters in part return to 
their proper place, and are left in 
part to evaporate into the atmof- 
phere; but during all this time 
they are depofiting a fediment form- 
ed of thofe ftony and earthy parti- 
cles with which they are fated. 
This fediment is at firft a foft mud, 
but it by degrees hardens into fone; 
a part of it fettles upon places where 
there are already multitudes of thefe 
fhells, wafhed from the bottoms of 
the remote feas, as well as from the 
fhores: all thefe are therefore re- 
ceived into the body of the bed of 
matter thus formed. Befide this, as 
the water is [iii] in motion, more of 
thefe fhells are aifo occafionally rol- 
Jed from place to place, and fome of 
thefe quantities are carried over the 
new formed bed of matter. This, 


245 
though formed of particles of ftone, 
and hereafter to become ftone, is 
ret at this period foft. Of the num- 

er that are wafhed upon it, many 
if not the whole, fink into it, and 
are there retained for ever, the ftone 
coalefcing and hardening about 
them. Thus we fee the prefent 
furface of the earth formed of mat- 
ter once foft, and at that time when 
it was foft, liable to receive into its 
maffes, in whatever place, fhells, 
or whatfoever other things were 
rolled over it by the common flood, 
It is therefore evident, that thefe 
fhells, and other matters muft have 
been reccived into the beds of ftone, 
and there muft have been a mira- 
cle to keep them outof them. 

‘¢ ‘Phe mountains, we are expref- 
ly told in the only account we have 
of this cataftrophe, were covered 
over their tops with the water. 
Suppofing them either formed by 
the elevation of the ftrata fince, or 
exiftent at that time, fuppofing fome 
of thofe which we fee at prefent, to 
have been of one of theie origins 
and fome of the other; ftill botk 
the one and the other mutt of ne- 
ceflity contain fhells in their folid 
ftrata on the furface; and we do not 
find that there are any deeper: or 
if formed by the fucceeding eleva- 


tion of the ftrata, thofe ftrata muft 


have been liable to the common 
chance of receiving fhells into them 
while on the flat, and thefe muft be 
carried up in their feveral beds ; or 
if exiftent from the Antediluvian 
times, they muft have been covered 
by the water of that flood, and 
they muft, like other parts of the 

lobe, have been covered by the fe- 

iments of that water, and received 
anewcruf fromit. Itis not eafy 
to fay to what heights fo light ba- 
dies as fhells might not be carried, 
by the motions of fo immenfe a bed 
of water in ftorms; and wherever 
they were dropped, they muft in 
the fame manner have been received 
into the yet foft beds of ftone. The 
higheit mountains might be thus 
covered with them, if they were, as 
we are affured/ they. were, covered 
to a coniiderable depth by the wa- 
ters and indeed the examination of 
the feveral mountains we have os * 
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ly pafled, has led me to imagine that 
ome of them were owing to the 
one, fome to the other of thefe 
events. Ican feefome of them, as 
I now think, plainly formed by a 
mere elevation of the ftrata, which 


were once on a level; the fides of fith 


thefe are rough and broken, and 
they appear naked and in their ori- 
ginal form. On the contrary, I can 
diftinguifh in many others, that they 
arecruited over with a matter fo- 
reign in its nature, and in all its 
qualities, to that of which they are 
compofed within: Thefe have 
doubtlefs been flanding in their 
prefent form fromall antiquity ; they 
were prior to the deluge, and were 
immerfed, as all other parts of the 
globe, under its waters. The fides 
and furfaces of thefe are more even 
and regular than thofe of the others, 
and there are none of thofe abrupt 
pieces of ftrata ftanding out, 
which diftinguifh the others. In 
fome places, where an earthquake 
had rent thefe, or fome other acci- 
dent of that powerful-kind had dif- 
united the matter of the ftrata, I 
could fee, that the ftony covering 
which offered itfelf immediately to 
view, was no more than a cruft, 
though of confiderable thicknefs, 
and of the firmeft materials. Stone 
and earth of a very different kind 
and afpeét was to be feen within. 
Something like this is diftin- 
guifhed{alfojin the level countries, 
and even in England. I remember 
to have heard Lord Edgcombe {peak 
of it in Cornwall. AsIremember, 
he ufed to fay, that the miners, in 
finking after the tin ore, diltin- 
guifhed the earth and other ftrata 
toward the furface, though fome- 
times alfo to a confiderable depth 
from thofe which compofed a 
firmer and.more regular affortment 
of ftrata below, which they called 
by the name of the faft. This faf 
as they exprefs it, whom experi- 
ence has rendered very fenfible of 
the difference, is the fame with the 
infide of thefe coated mountains. 
This, in either cafe, was the firm 
foil before the flood; and the lefs 
regular beds that lie above the faf 
in one place, and thofe which co- 
ver the whole face of the mountain 


in the other, are doubtlefs the ad- 
ditions made by the fediments o 
the waters of the deluge. There is 
more in this than appears : I have 
heard naturalifts and very good 
ones, wonder how the parts of fea 
came to be buried in  ftra~ 
ta formed at the time of the cre- 
ation of the earth. The two great 
periods from which we are to ex- 
amine the prefent ftate of the 
earth, are the creation and the 
deluge ; one or other of thefe will 
account for all the prefent appear 
ances of things, but the latter for 
moft part of them, as its remains are 
what we almoft every where fee, 
not the face of the creation which 
has been buried under thefe. 
Thofe who would account for the 
immerfion of fhells in the origi- 
nal ftrata, argue for the original 
chaotic water having lain many 
ages on the furface of the earth; 
they fay there was time, during this 
period, for the multiplication of 
the feveral kinds of fhell-fith, all of 
which were created at the begin- 
ning; fothatthefe numbers may have 
been buried, from the redundance 
of that fupply in the ftrata, fo long 
after formed. But this fyftem, be- 
fide fome contradiétions to the 
plain and abfolute words of that ac- 
count which is the only one we 
have of this remarkable event, has 
not enough to account for the vaft 
multitudes we fee in_ fever?’ 
places.—M—tells me it is a mew 
fyftem I have to advance on this 
fubjeét, but he does not wholly dif- 
approve it. I am conyinced from 
the teftimony of my eyes of the 
truth of it. It is arguing about a 
thing which does not exift, when 
we are explaining the time and 
manner in which the foffil fhell 
were lodged in the ftrata of the ori 
ginal earth, for there are non© 
there: All that we occafionally fe® 
of the furface and ftru€iure of th® 
earth, is that furface which ha§ 
been formed by the fediment from 
the water of the deluge; and it is 
in this furface alone that foffil 
fhells, the teeth of fithes, and other 
remains. of vegetable and animal 
fubftances are found. In all that 
furface which covers the {moothery 
mountaias, 
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gountains, whether it was of rock 
or earth, we have feen thefe foffil 
fhells; but in that inner = of 
them, where their original ftrata 
are difclofed by fome accident, we 
never faw any. I do confefs, that 
in thofe mountains which have 
rugged fides, and which feem formed 
of frrata raifed from the level fur- 
face, we found every where fhells ; 
but I do not know that the deepeft 
of thefe ftrata, or thofe neareft to 
the foot of the mountains, were 
raifed from a depth beyond what 
the cruft left by the deluge m 
that part had extended: There 
were fhells in thefe, as well as in 
the rocks which formed the crufts 
of the others, and fo according to 
my fyftem, there ought to be. ‘That 
they are thus rough, is a proof of 
their being of later time than the 
deluge, fince, if they had been 
Antediluvian, they muft have been 
covered like the others; and as 
they muft therefore have been 
thrown up fince the deluge, they 
muft be formed of ftrata depofited 
in the plains, from which they 
have been elevated at the time of 
the deluge; and confequently, we 
have the fame reafon to expect fhells 
immerfed in thefe, as in the co- 
verings of the other mountains, and 
we findthem. What farther con- 
firms my opinion is, that wherever 
a mountain of this ftructure has 
been rent by any of the great acci- 
dents of nature, we fee its inmoft 
ftrata containing thefe foffil things, 
as well as the other; whereas, on 
the contrary, in the other they are 
found only on the furface to a 
certain depth, never in the central 
parts, where they are difclofed. It 
is a fyftem worth eftablifhing or 
worth refuting. I fhallreftit whol- 
ly upon the anfwer to one queftion, 
which I beg you to afk of our noble 
and ingenious friend whom I have 
mentioned once already. I fufpeéct 
that the foffil fhells of Cornwall will 
be found all in the upper Strata. 

hat the miners call ‘the /a/, is 
undoubtedly the fame with what I 
in thefe mountains diftinguifh by 
the name of the original ftrata ; and 
I am fo fanguine as to be perfuaded, 
no remain of any extraneous kind 


is found in that part of the ftrata: 
If this prove to be the cafe, [am 
certainly right. All the foffil fhells, 
and parts of plants and animals 
we meet with, are of Diluvian ori. 
gin, and all the furface of the earth, 
the beds and quarries in which th 

are found, are compofed of the fe- 
diment of that flood. Ifit be other- 
wife ; if thefe foreign bodies fhould 
be found in the fa? in Cornwall, or 
in the bowels of mountains in Italy, 
there is anend of my fyftem, and 
let who pleafes account for the man- 
ner in which they came there: J 
am filent. 


An Account of the Cuoice, a ners 
Comedy of two A&s, as was aGed at 
Drury-Lane Houfe. : 


PERSON §&, 


Sir Wm. Loveworth, Mr. Yates, 
Young Loveworth, Mr. Packer, 


Heartwell, Mr. Havard, 
Watchit, Mrs. Lee, , 
Clariffa, Mrs. Yates. 


YOUNG Loveworth, fon to Sir 
William, having married Cla- 


riffa, amoft acomplifhed young lady, 


contrary to the confent of his father, 
who had the ftrongeft objections 
imaginable to her want of fortune, 
the old gentleman immediately 
withdrew in a fit of refentment to 
the country, with a determined re- 
folution of difinheriting his fon for 
fo flagrant an inftance of difobedi- 
ence and indifcretion. Mr. Love- 
worth, who had no other profpett of 
exifting, but a fortunate alteration 
in his temper, inftantly followed 
him down, with his lady, and re- 
paired tothe houfe of Mr. Heart- 
well, a neighbouring gentleman, 
who lived on very friendly terms 
with his father, to beg his affiftance 
and advice, Mr. Heartwell, after 
being acquainted with the whole af- 
fair promifed both in the moft o- 
Dliging manner, and found a {peedy 


opportunity of being as good as his 
word. 


Mr. Loveworth had not been in’ 


the houfe above an hour, before Sir 
William fenta fervant over with his 
compliments to Heartwell, toinform 
that gentleman he would call and 
take a family dinner with and 
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he was not otherwife engaged. 
Heartwell was at firft a little difcon- 
certed how to difpofe of Loveworth 
and Clarifla, and indicated an in- 
tention of rs the vifit upon 
that account; but Loveworth, ea- 
ger to have fomething done in his 
affair, over-ruled, and it was agreed 
that our young gentleman fhould 
keep out of his father’s way; while 
Clariffla, under the charaéter of 
Heartwell’s niece, fhould be intro- 
duced to try if the force of her ac- 
com plifhments could any way foften 
him into a forgivenefs of the match. 
Sir William arriving foon after, 
was introduced to Clariffa, accord- 
ing to the. pre-concerted {cheme ; 
but her fears for what was paft, and 
her déubts for what was. to come, 
overpowering her {pirits, fhe fainted 
into Watchit’s ‘arms (Mr: Heart- 
well’s Houfe-keeper) the moment 
Sif William had made the cuftoma- 
ry compliments. This circumftance 
not a little alarmed the old gentle- 
man, who was greatly ftruck with 
the elegance of her perfon, and 
the dignity of her.addrefs, and fhe 
retiring in amoment, to recover 
herfelf, he expreffed an uneafinefs 
on her account to the fuppofed une 


cle, that manifefted fomething more. 


than a bare civility, or a fafhionable 
refpect. Mr. Heartwell withdraw- 
ing on fome bufinefs, Sir: William 


entered. into a’. clofe..confultation: 
with Watchit, who had been: pro-: 


perly : tutored .for the purpofe, and 
fhe Hattering him in ‘the warmeft 


terms, that Clariffla had the moft. 
tender affection for him, he reward-., 


ed her intelligence with a purfe of 

uineas, and declared he would in- 
Seat make'a declaration of his fen- 
timents, and afk her of her “uncle. 
Her want of fortune he..confidered 
as no manner of obje&tion; and 
found athoufand arguments for the 
propriety of the fame action in him- 
felf which he fo highly refented in 
his fon. 

A€tuated by thefe motives, and 
rendered quite a generous being, by 
the diciates of his love, he took the 
firft opportunity of engaging Clarif- 
{a in a privateconverfation, and told 
her, that Watchit had let him ' into 
the whole affair; that he was pre- 


An Account of the Choitt, a new Comedy of two ABs. 


pared to receive her withthe moft 
cordial tendernefs and efteem ;. that 
his eternal ftudy would. be to make 
her happy; and afked if fhe would 
have any objections to pafs her 
life with him at. his houfe at Grove 
Place. 

| Poor Clariffa, who all the time 
imagined that the fecret. which 
Watchit had let him into. was _ her 
marriage with his fon, and under- 
ftood him as {peaking entirely in re- 
lation to that circumftance, was 
tran{ported with joy-at thefe inftances 
of his affection, and returned an- 
{wers proportioned to the fenfe_ of 
her gratitude, which he. miftook for 
fo many declarations of her love; 
till at laft the.old Gentleman was fo 
charmed with this imaginary. felici- 
ty, that he told her. he was now de- 
termined never ,to give his young 
Rakehell a x-pence, fut that ev 
thing fhould be fettled upon the if- 
{ue of her and his.own loves. 

Clarifia, who now faw that there 
was fome unacountable mifappre- 
henfion in the affair, was to the lag 
degree alarmed ; but, determined to 
be more upon her guard ;, .and_Sir 
William immediately withdrew to 
demand Mr. Heartwell’s. confent, 
who after jefting a little with the 
Knight’s pafion, gave him an abfo- 
lute Chart blanche. Having gained 
the Uncle’s confent, our antiquated 
Enamorato repaired with all expe-: 
diticn to his Mutrefs, and prefled for 
the-blefling of her, hand. :Clariffa, 
however, would by no meansgive a 
favourable hearing to his propofal, 
till fhe obtained a pofitive promife 
that he would again, receive his fon 
tohis affection, and overlook the 
circumftance of his marriage: ‘This 
Sir William was very loth to grant, 
and argued with her to the follows 
ing purport. 

Sir- William. ‘ Madam, ’tis to. be 
‘.fure very generous in you to plead 
“ fo tenderly for my.fon ; but con- 
‘ fider ’tis for your inteteft that I 
‘ fhould never forgive him.’ 

Clarifia, ‘* Alas, Sir, I never 
* can be happy if he is miferable. 

Sir William. “ But. your own 
‘ children, Madam,---’ 

Clarif. * Never can be happy 


Sir 


© it his arein dittrefs.’ 
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Sir William. ‘ This generofity 
© is very fingular; but.--’ 

Clarifa. * Alas, Sir William, I 
‘ never can think of wading into 
‘ your family through the tears of 
‘ your fon.—See him, Sir ;---See his 
** lady ; her want of fortune is but 
© a cafual event in life, and fhould 
‘ be pitied as an unhappinefs, in- 
‘ flead of being refented as acrime: 
‘If the pride of a large fortune 
‘ gives her no title to unneceflary 
‘ folendor, or extravagance; the 
‘ want of it may teach her a proper 
‘ degree of economy; The greater 
‘ her obligations to your goodnefs, 
‘ the greater will be her gratitude, 
‘ her veneration, and her love; and 
‘ confider that the woman who 
‘ brings virtue, good fenfe, and hon- 
‘ our into a family, brings accom- 
‘ plifhments, which however they 
‘ may bedifregarded by many, fhould 
‘ neverthelefs be the univerfal ad- 
‘ miration of all.’ 

Sir William. * Her pride of 
‘ virtue charms me.---Well, Ma- 
‘dam, you have conquered, I do 
* forgive my fon ; he {hall be hand- 
‘ fomely provided for, and now---’ 

Clarifa. ‘ See him firft, Sir, and 
* then,---’ 

Sir William. * And then I may 
* hope---’ 

Clariffa. £ You yourfelf thall 
© then be the fole judge how far it 
‘ is proper for me to liften to your 
* propofal.’ 

Sir William having thus given his 
promife, Mr.Heartwell came in, and 
being informed of his fentiments in 
relation to his fon, declared the 
young Gentleman was then in the 

oufe. He was called in and for- 
given; and Watchit, afking if he 
would not fee his fon’s Lady too, 
Clariffa threw herfelf at his feet, 
and explained the whole affair. Sir 
William was at firft greatly difcon- 
certed ; but his net being pafled, 
and his own conduét fufficiently ex- 
cufing the behaviour of his fon, he 
affumed all the chearfulnefs he was 
matter of, and very cordially ratifi- 
ed the pardon, which he had before 
been induced to give, folely through 
his tendernefs for Clariifa. 


MORA L. 


The moral of this comedy is excel- 
lent to teach parents a little reafon & 
humanity, when theirchildren marry 
contrary to their inclinations, fince 
there is fo great a poflibility that the 
very error which is ceniured ina 
fon oradaughter, may bejuftified the 
next moment by condutt of 
themfelves. 


An Original Letter from Mr. George 
a to William Henry Earl of 
ali. 


Sept. 22, 1711. 


BYERY living creature, my dear 

lord, is entitled to offices of hu- 
manity. The diftrefs even of an 
enemy fhould reconcile us to him; 
if the thirfts, give him drink; if he 
hungers, give him food ; overcome 
evil with good. It is with this dif- 
pofition I would have you enter into 


‘ the exercjfe of that authority with 


which her Majefty has honoured you 
over your countrymen. Let no 
body in{fpire you with party-preju- 
dices and refentments: Let it be 
your bufinefs to reconcile diffe- 
rences and heal divifions, and to re- 
ftore, if poifible, harmony and good 
Neighbourhood amongft them. [If 
then there fhould be any left to with 
youill, make them alhamed and 
confounded with your goodnefs and 
moderation. Not thatI would ever 
advife you to facrifice one hair of 
the head of an old friend to your 
family to gain fifty new ones; but if 
you can increafe the number by 
courtefy and moderation, it may be 
worth the trial. 

Believe me, my dear lord, huma- 
nity and generofity make the bett 
foundation to build achara¢ter upon. 
A man may have birth, and riches 
and power, wit, learning, courage ; 
but, without generofity, ’tis impof- 
fible to be a great man. Whatever 
the rtch and powerful may think of 
themfelves, whatever value they may 
fet upon their abundance, and gran- 
deur, they will findthemfelves but 
the more hated and defpifed, for the 
ill ufe they make of it. You fhould 
look upon yourfelf but asa fteward 
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and traftee forthe diftreffled; your 
over-abundance is but a depofit for 
the ufe and relief of the unhappy ; 
you are anfwerable for all fuperflu- 
ities mifpent. Itis not to be fup- 
pofed that providence would have 
made fuch diftin¢étions-among men, 
fuch unequal diftributions, but that 
they might endear themfelves to one 
another by mutual helps and obli- 
gations. Gratitude is the fureit 
cement of love, friendfhip, and -fo- 
ciety. 

There are indeed rules to be ob- 
ferved, and meafures to be kept, in 
the diftribution of favours. We 
know who have both the power 
and inclination to do good ; but, for 
want ofjudgment in the direction, 
they pafs only for good-natured 
fools, inftead of generous benefac- 
tors. 

My lord------ will grudgea gui- 
nea to an honeft gentleman in dif- 
trefs, but readily give twenty to a 
common firumpet. Another fhall 
refufe to lend fifty pounds to his bett 
friend, withont fufficient fecurity ; 
and the next moment fet his whole 
fortune cn acard ordye; a chance 
forwhich he can have no fecurity. 
My lord------is to be feen every day 
at a toy-fhop, fquandering away his 
mon-y in trinkets and baubles, and 
at the fame time leaves his brothers 
and fifters without common necefla- 
ries. 

Generofity does not confift in a 
contempt of money, in throwing it 
away at random, without judgment 
or diftinction ; though that indeed 
is better than locking it up, for 
multitudes have the benefit of it: 
But in aright difpofition to proper 
objeéts, in proportion to the merit, 
the circumftances, the rank and 
condition of thofe who ftard in need 
of our fervice, 

Princes are more expofed than any 
others to the mifplacing their fa- 
vours: Meritis ever modeft, and 
keeps its dillance; the forward and 
importunate ftand always nearett 
in fight, and are not to be put out 
of countenance, nor thruft out of 
the way. I remember to have 
heard a faying of King ames, 
thut he mever knew a mode/? man 
mare bis way in a court. Davin 


Mr. George Granville’s Letter to the Earl of Bath. . 


FLoyp,whom youknow, being ther 
in waiting at his Majefty’s elbow, 
replied + Benth Pray, Sir, whofe 
faultis that? The King ftood cor- 
rected, and was filent. 

If Princes could fee with their 
own eyes, and hear with their own 
ears, what a happy fituation it would 
be both for themfelves and their 
fubjeéts, to reward merit, to redre{s 
the injured, to relieve the oppreffed, 
to raitethe modeft, to humble the 
infolent. What a God-like prero- 
gative! were a right ufe made of 
it. 

How happy are you, my dear Lord, 
who are born with fuch generous in- 
clinations, with judgment to direct 
them, and the means to indulge 
them. Of all men moft miferable 
is he, who has the inclination with- 
out the means. ‘T'o meet with a 
deferving objeét of compaffion, 
without having the power to give 
relief, of all the circumftances in 
life is the moft difagreeable; to 
have the power is the greateit 
pleafure. , 

Methinks I fee you ready to cr 
out,——good hed iy why this dif- 
courfe to me? what occafion have 
I for thefe le€tures? none at all, 
my dear Lord, I am only making 
my court to you, by letting you fee 
I think as you do. 

But one word more, aed I have 
done. 

In truft, intimacy, and confidence, 
be as particular as you pleafe; in 
humanity, charity, and benevolence, 
univerfal. 

eee I am for ever, &c. 
Georce GRanvILLeE. 


ExtraG fron the MONITOR, 
No. 504. 


‘THE Monitor having in the five 
foregoing papers treated upon 
the rife & eftablifhment of the united 
Cea which we have made no 
xtraéts from, as not immediately 
relating to this nation, except only 
in the concluding obfervation, 
that the foundation of the riches 
of Holland is, that while the 
have a large trade, they are both 
induftrious and frugal at home ; 
for never any country traded fo 
a ok much, 


' 
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much, and confumed fo little. They 
are the great mafters of the Perfian 


_ filks, but they wear plain woolen. 


They fell the fineft of their cloth to 
France, and buy coarfe out of Eng- 
Jandfor their own clothes. Theyfend 
abroad the beit of their butter into 
all parts, and buy the cheapeft out 
of Ireland, for their own ufe. Ina 
word, they furnifh infinite luxury, 
which they never practife ; and traf- 
fick in pleafures they never tafte. 
And the Monitor obferves, that 
wherever fuch maxims as thefe have 
not been attended to, Trade always 
left that ftate, city or country, and 
gained grovnd in another place, 
while it loft its former feat, and 
the people and ftate became poor. 
------ The Monitor in this paper 
enters upon a new {fubje&, and 
obferves, ‘* That the world is 
full of examples to prove, that no 
State can ftand or hold out for e- 
ver, that gives itfelf up to, or is 
govern’d by iniquitous meafuresand 
councils. A corrupt foundation will 
foon give way, and overthrow the 
ftruéture. And though men in 
power boaft of their abilities to go- 
vern, and the patriots out of place 
dedlaim againft them; there can be 
no hopes of a Kingdom’s fiability, 
if Power be the only object of both, 
and the conftitution is made to give 
way to the private intereiis, or it 
may be the {pleen, of either party. 
This is not a novel obfervation: 


. it has been made at all times, and in 


all ftates, that have been plundered 
and betrayed. And where a cor- 
rupt faction have found means to 
ingrofs the great offices of ftate, they 
feldom fcrupleto make the Treafu- 
ty the inftrument of overthrowing 
the Liberties of the people, and of 
mancipating majefty itfelf, under the 
— pretence of enlarging the 
rerogative of the crown. 

Let us look back to that miftrefs 
of the univerfe, to the Republic of 
Rome, that gloried in the conquett 
of the whole world, and of giving 
laws to all nations. Her fall fhould 
be an effectual check to all Govern- 
ments, to beware of thofe meafures 
which proved her ruin and deftruc- 
tion. While her magiftrates were 
able, honeftand difinterefted, Rome 


flourtfhed : all nations fubmitted to 
her wifdom and power. Butas {oon 
as her minifters were chofen by cor- 
ruption, and their vices or tyrannl- 
cal principles made it neceflary to 
fupport themfelves in the feat of 
power by the fword, againft the rage 
of the injured fubje€&ts; when men 
afpired to great offices in the ftate, 
with the fole view to fatisfy their a- 
varice, and when men got places in 
the fenate by a bribe, in order to 
make merchandize of their country, 
and to vote according to fordid and 
fhamefyl intereft, without regard to 
the Liberty and Property of their 
conftituents ; Rome declined in her 
wifdom, juftice, power and intereit; 
till her whole conftitution was eaten 
up by the difeafes of the State. 

How miferable would be our con- 
dition, were England underthe leaf 
apprehenfion of fuch an evil. 

It is nct only our particular blef- 
fing to he govern’d by wife, upright, 
and difinterefted miniftefs ; but we 
have acountry, that abounds with 
great and glorious Patriots, as ,well 
as wife and virtuous Srate/men. 

I don’t mean to oppofe thefe 
names or diitinétions to each other, 
as contradiétory; neither can I 
allow them to be, as fome pretend, 
fynonimous terms. Here hasbeen, 
and may be, a Patriot ftatefman: 
and it could be fhewn, that there 
has been ftatefmen without a grain 
of Patriotifm: and again, there 
have been many Patriots amongtt 
us, whofe love. for their country 
ferved only to wriggle themfelves 
into power, honour and places 
profit, or to gratify their perfonal 
enmity to the miniliry: and ftatef- 
men, who Nave been driven by the 
Pfeudo-Patriots into meafures de- 
ftructive to their country, which 
they themfelves condemned, and 
would have avoided, had they not 
been compelled to feek refuge for 
their own fafety. 

Therefore, | would have no man 
become the terror of the people, 
purely becaufe he is a ftatefman: 
nor any man engrofs their love and 
confidence, purely becaufe he fets 
himfelf up for a Patriot, and finds 
fault and oppofes every meafore of 
acourt. The name of minitter or 

hz itate{man. 
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ftatefman properly implies one, who 
being eshebity acquainted with the 
laws of nature & nations, &the con- 
ftitution and intereft of his own 
country, knows howto proteét her 
from the intrigues, incroachments 
and attempts of foreign powars upon 
her territory and trade, and how ‘to 
keep the balance at home betwixt 
private Property and the royal Pero- 
gative. Such a minifter is a blef- 
fing. to a nation: But how many 
have there been, whofe charac- 
ter was the very reverfe, and 
yet have been confider’d by their 
dependents as great miniilers of 
ftate; and whole conduct fhew- 
eth, that there may be minif- 
ters of ftate without the fame politi- 
cal knowledge, and active honefty; 
who having perhaps got poffeflion of 
the national treafure or revenues of 
the kingdom, anda _ corrupt foul, 
forgets his duty to his country, and 
fets up an intereft diftin&t from the 
public truft to which he 1s appoint- 
ed: and, when the nature and con- 
venience of fuch aone’semployments 
make hima property to the mea- 
fures of a court, and its party, his 
abilities will be confined to ways 
and means to fecuré a majority in 
the Council and Senate, without the 
leaft regard to the Commonweal. 
Such a one muft in courfe incur the 
general hatred of the people. 


Extra&s of Letters from the feveral 


News-Papers. 


A Writer in the London Chroni- 

cil, who figns Britannicus fays, 
To encourage well-doers, and tore- 
{train or punifh evil-doers, are 
among the principles of civil poli- 
cy, which muft be ever confidered 
as fundamental in their nature ; 
and are certainly to be placed among 
the chief ends for which government 
was inftituted ; and yet there indif- 
putably are individuals who with 
regard to the body of the people, 
are of different opinions; for [ 
have not only heard, but read, that 
true policy thould, by taxes and 
other means, compel the people to 
labour continually, while able, for 
the mere means of exilteace; and 
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provide them with hofpitals for re- 
fuge when afflicted with ficknefs, or 
debilitated by: old age. 

Such doétrines however, if fully 
confidered, will be found as incom- 
patible with true policy as they cer- 
tainly are with real chriftian princi- 
ples, and right ideas of a ftate of 
freedom. Good policy fhould make 
Jabour be willingly endured, by 
furnifhing an object that would 
voluntarily excite it; and chriftian 
kindnefs fhould make all men with 
to fee the comforts of life open 
to the attainment of ever well-dif- 
pofed individual ; while furely there 
can be no kind of difference be- 
tween a free man and a purchaféd 
flave, if the former, like the latter, 
is to wear out his abilities in ceafe- 
lefs drudgery and indigence, on no 
other view than that ot being placed 
among the farmed poor in fome pa- 
rifh workhoufein old age, or in fhort, 
like the mere flave, come enti- 
tled only to the moft wretched means 
of fubfittence, when he is become 
difabled for toiling any longer. 

I muft attribute to Ariftocratical 
principles all maxims of fucha na- 
ture, whichinduce men too unrea- 
fonably to be inclined to facrifice 
the needful comforts of the many 
to the exceflive emolumentof the 
few: Yet they are principles that 
have become greatly too prevalent 
in this kingdom, and have cer- 
tainly a tendency to produce fatal 
effects. Hence have thofe practices 
been encouraged which have far 
too greatly enhanced the prices of 
moit of the neceilaries of life, while 
taxes have raifed fome others out of 
all comparative proportion to the 
rates or value of labour, whereby in- 
duftry remains without a ftimula- 
ting object, and our poor become 
worthiefs or defperate, and have 
hardly any other tie than that natu- 
ral one which may be calledinitinc- 
tive to the country they were born 
in, to hinder their deferting in 
fhoals for a better; to which, fooner 
or later, they will certainly become 
induced ; forthat there are oiher 
countries in which the comforts of 
life are whitnmore eafe to be ob- 
tained, is by noone to be denied. 


Thcld 


Extraés of Letters from the feveral News-Papers. 


I hold it to be right policy, that 
the prices of labour and the necef- 
faries of life fhould be fo proporti- 
oned to each other, as to enablethe 
induftrious and fober, not only to 
enjoy all the comforts and conve- 
niencies that are proper for their re- 
{pective ftations, but alfo, with good 
management, to make fome little 
provifion againft ficknefs or old age; 
as fuch an object as the latter will 
both ftimulate great and voluntary 
induftry, and encourage great fruga- 
lity, a wt people are well difpoied, 
as many of our labouring people 
really are, and as morelI perfuade 
myfelf to believe would be, if fuch 
encouragements were afforded. Such 
therefore they fhould have; and it 
is both the duty.and intereft of go- 
vernment to furnifh them therewith, 
as they would certainly be every 
way for the advantage of the com- 
munity, as well in the promotion 
of induftry and fobriety, as in the 
eafe of parifh taxes. 

The ready plea againft thisis, I 
know, the too common difpofition 
in the vulgar toindulge idlenefs and 
intemperance, infomuch that any 
means for doing either or both, 
will only ferve to deprive the public 
and their families of the benefits of 
their labour: But here good 
policy fhould interpofe with 
due reftrains and proper punifh- 
ments, which may certainly be made 
effectual. 

A Writer who figns B. M. makes 
heavy complaints inthe Daily Ga- 
zetteer that his Lady, though very 
agreeable will never wafh her face 
with water, but has hertoilet fetout 
with feveral forts of pomatums, 
creams, almond paftes, and fuch 
like ftuffs invented by our c/eanly 
neighbours the French. He once 
prefumed to dip a towell in cold 
water, and wafh her face, by force, 
on which fhe {creamed as if fhe had 
beenmurdering, andtold him fhe 
fhould not be able to fhewherface, it 
would be fo chapped, and run to her 
cream bottle to fet all to rights opon 
which the writer of the Gazetteer 
makes this remark : Cleanlinefs is 
certainly a great gocd quality, we 
had almoft called it a virtue, andif 
nature had defigned any othermun- 
dificr of the fkin, we fhould have 
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had certainly rivers of coldcreams, 
and hillsof Almond paite. Water 
is not only agreat cleanfer, but is 
highly conducive to health, in un- 
ftopping the pores, clearing them 
from foulnefs, and thereby promo- 
ting, that perfpiration fo neceflary 
for health, whereas thefe fo much 
extolled cofmetics, if oily, relax the 
pores, and if aftringent, bind them 
up too much, in either of which ftates 
health muft be prejudiced. Hence 
too frequently arife thofe cruel head- 
aches which the fex almott daily 
complain of; hence weak eyes, 
tooth achs, and pains of the ears; 
fo that while the ladies‘are vainly 
endeavouring to maketheir kins 
more.delicate, they deftroy their 
healths. We beg leave to affure 
our fair readers, that noone bean- 
tifying wath 1s equal to pure water; 
and as fome fkins may be too ten- 
der to bear foap, let them ufe a 
piece of crumb of bread foaked in 
water, in the placeof foap, and we 
are certain it will cleanfe and foften 
the skin preferable to any thing elfe 
in art or nature. 

A Writer in the Gazetteer wha 
figns himfelf 4 Friend to Toleration 
remarks the great increafe of popifh 
placesof worfhip ; honours the good 
fenfe and humanity of ourreligions 
and civil toleration in their regard ; 
and utterly detefts perfecution on 
account of religious opinions, as e- 
veryone muft be fhocked at the hor- 
rid mafiacreof Paris, & theflaugh- 
ter of the Proteftants in the valley 
of Mirandola, as related by the great 
Thuanus. Yetas the Poptth prin- 
ciples are avowedly deitructive to 
peace and good order, the public 
fhould be reminded that fuch{warms 
of Romifh Priefts and Jefuits which 
now flock hither fhould be pre- 
vented, and that all thofe which are 
more than neceffaryfor the fervice 
of thofe who have always been of the 
Romifh faith fhould be banifhed.’’ 
He adds, ‘* itisreported that 3000 
Jefuits have crept into Ireland. 

A Writer in the Public Ledger 
fay, Thatasa Member of the mot 
re{fpectable incorporated body inthe 
city, I cannot helpexprefsing my 
furprize, that any attempts thould 
be countenanced to remove the 
trade 
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5 4CertainCureforthe Yellow Faundice-Remarkable Cure ofafcorbutic Canct? 


trade of the Ports, without the li- 
mits of the City, by the eéxtenfion 
of the lawful Keys, at a time; when 
itis notorious thas there is not, 
nor has been for four months paft, 
one Crane in four employed on the 

refent lawful Keys, nor no proba- 
bitity of any material increafe for 
near four monthstocome. ‘The la- 
bouring Freemen, fome thoufands, 
attending ori that work, have not 
above three days employment for 
the week, and from the dearnefs 
of provifions, {carte get a pittance 
for their families: Whatthen mutt 
be the endof the meafure propo- 
fed? what can the City of London 
expect, but the total ruin and begga- 
ry of its laborious Poor; and that 
only to feed the refentment, of a 
few Individuals againft the propri- 
etors of the prefent Keys. 


Of tranfplanting Trees in Summer . 


, FRUIT trees may be fuccefsfully 

tranfplanted in Summer while 
the fap is in motion; a nut meg 
peach in full bloom was removed 
out of one garden into another, and 
not only lived but flourifhed, 
throwing out fhoots more thaa a 
foot long that very Summer. 


A Cure for the Yellow Faundice, com- 
municated by the late Lord Blakeney, 
evho cured great numbers thereby in 
Ireland, Minorca, and in this 
Kingdom, and which he never knew 


to fail. 


PP AKE the white of an egg, and 

two glafies of ifpring-water, 
then beat them well together, and 
after drink the quanity off ata 
draught. 

It cools the lungs, which in this 
diftemper are always inflamed, ex- 
pelsthatafthmatic diforder which 
alfo always, in fome degree, afflicts 
the party difeafed ; it {fpeedily pro- 
cures ks gga invigorates the 
animal {pirits, caufes digeftion, and 
creates an appetite. 

The patient fhould take this re- 
medy as foon as he perceives him- 
felf attacked by this diftem- 


per, 


but their eyes ; 


Remarkable Cure of a Jcorbntic Can 


cer 


DE: Razout, phyfician at Nimes, 

performed in 1759 a *rse- 
markable cure on a lady eat up 
with feorbutic cancers, and in fo 
dreadful a ftate that it fcarce ap- 
pears credible, After having in 
vain employed for her relief all the 
ufual ;reiources of medicine, M. de 
Sauvages, who was allo at Nimes, 
advifed him to try the fimple decoc- 
tion of folanum icandens, or dulca- 
mara, which had been mentioned 
to him by M. Linnzus; as a fpecific 
againit this fort of fcorbutic dif- 
orders. Mr. Razout obtained, 
with much difficulty, the confent of 
the lady’s relations. At firft the ef- 
fects of the remedy were terrible, 
but in about fifteen days its -+happy 
confequences began to be maniteft, 
and in two months the patient found 
herfelf fo perfectly recovered, that 
for thefetwo years fhe hashad no 
appearance of the leaft return of her 
diiorder. 


Defeription of the habits of the Alges 


rines, as reprefented in the Plate. 


HE common people wear in the 

winter Over their thirts, a linen or 
woollen pair of drawers, a white woollen 
coat, witha white cap faftened behind, 
call’d Galeia; others havea garment on 
hanging down fo their knees, which they 
throw over their fhoulders, and under 
their arms, like a cloak, call’d Golela, 
commonly dy’d black, In the fummer 
they have two large frocks, or coats on, 
which they call Adorta: upon their bead is 
a Turban of flight linen, or cotton- 
cloth, 

The apparel of the women differs lit. 
tie from that-o! the men, only they are 
much ftatelier and thinder; their fhifts 
come down to their ankles, their hair 
braided and ty’d up with necklaces of 
gold, bracelets of the fame, rich pendants 
and jewels in their ears, and fquare caps 
on their heads. When they go abroad, 
they have avail or mantle of fine linen 
hanging over their heads, and clafp’d on 
their breafts, fo that nothing can be feen 
but in the houfe they 
wear a filk frock over thejr linen fhift. 
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SeLecT Pieces of Poerry. 


The Cruel Squire; or Home is Home 


however homely. 


N cot of mud inftead of brick, 
Liv’d an old couple Ne! and Dick: 

Hard they labour’d while they cou’d 

To reft in age, when reft they fhou’d, 
Their honeft handy work was fped, 
And Dick their only child was dead, 

So frugally, and not the beft 

They cat, and drank, and’ took their 

reft, 

Not doubting but their ftock would hold 
Till the laft theet around them roll’d, 
No chimney-fide but learn’d to tell 
Strange tales of happy Dick and Nell. 
To know the truth one day the Squire 
Call’d in and warm’d him at their fire ; 
Eat toafted cheefe, and drank fome ale, 
Not like his own, *twas {mall and ftale, 
But how it touch’d his foul to find, 

In fuch a pstr fuch peace of mind ! 

Not touch’d him, as it ought, to raife, 
At once, his wonder, and his praife ; 
Wonder that blifs fhould dwell fo low, 
And praife, that Heav'n ordain‘d it fo, 
The marrow piercing thought was this, 
Wealth pines and poverty has blifs ! 

My triends, = he, with artful guile, 
Thus age and honefty fhould {mile, 

You lead your lives as f{weetly here, 
As I with all I boaft a year. 

Yet if youll come, and with me fpend 
A month or fo, my chaife Pll fend ; 
You fhall be welcome, I proteft, 

I would not wifh a worthier gueft. 
They knew not what to think or fay, 
But thank’d him, in their home-bred 


way. 

May-hap faid Nel] the Squire’s in joke ; 
He vow'd he moft fincerely fpoke ; 

And they fhou’d find it. Home he went ; 
And chaife, indeed, next morning fent, 
Said Nell, ‘Ihe favour’s vaft and hiyh ! 
We dare no other than comply : 

Dick faid, We'll rifk it Nell, d’ye fee, 
Nay, what's the Squire to you, and me? 
A fecohd thought the firft confutes, 

So quick they don’d their funday fuits, 
And bowl’d away ; dreft at his dcor, 
The Squire receiv’d them. When before, 
To guetts like thefe, was manfi:n wide ? 
The rooms had don’d their utmotft pride ; 
The fervants waited gay and thick, 
To Neil {4id Madam, Sir, to Dick, 


They din’d and fupp’d, on twenty 
difhes, 
And lay--O far beyond their wihes ! 
Thus wore a week, the {quire fo kind! 
Alas! ghey knew not halt his mind ! 
Dick was fatigu’d, and fo was Nell, 
Quoth Dick, I'll feign myfelf not well 3 
Nor will the thing be feigning quite, 
I’m fick at heart, and you're not right. 
Here wifely, Dick, forebore to name 
What Nell advis’d the day they came, 
Mark this, upbraiding hufbands all ; 
A wife’s paft failings ne’er recall, 
Their ficknefs to the Squire they told, 
Said, They might die, for they were 
3 
And it was their with, an’t pleas’d the fky, 
Where they had liv’d, in peaceto dye, 
The Squire agreed but with a fneer, 
Cry'd O you're difcontented here ! 
He fped them going, but how pain’d, 
That his vile end was yet ungain’d ! 
End ne’er was viler, for twas this, 
To change his anguifh for their biifs, 
This end he fancy'’d ; muft enfue, 
If inftant open’d on their view, 
Scenes of gay affluence quite unknown, 
Which pride would prompt to wifh their 
own, 
But pride was far from them; their 
end 
Was jutt to live and. not depend, 
Tha: night .faid Dick, as round the 
fire 
They fat, Heaven’s bleffing crown the 
Squire ! 
But not his greatnefs to partake, 
Would I this litile cotforfake. _ 
Our ale beats all his fparkling wine, — 
For that’s the Squire’s, and this is mine, 
There when behind their mafter’s back, 
Cou’d command or Tom or Jack ? 
No; this would laugh, and that would 
nigger, 
And, cry good lack! that awkward fis 
gure ! 
Here when I pleafe, to Nell I fay, 
Do this or that and fhe’ll obey, 
Obey with fuch concern to pleafe, 
As eafy, but when I’m at eate, 
And what I value more thenliie» 
Nell’s all mine own ! my all! my 
wife ! 
Quoeth Nell, and rouad his neck the flung 


Her arms, 1 lov'd thee lefs when young ¢ 
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You're all to me, nomore we’ll roam ! 
However homely, Home is Home, 

In this let men of fortune reift, 

That heav’n impow’rs them to be ble, 
For cots of mud, wifh'd wellor ill, 
Whene’er they can be happy, will. 

Still, ftill may vice, to heavn’s high praife, 
But crush herfelf, and virtue raife, 


ONaCOUNTRY LIFE, 


OW facred and how innocent 
A Country-!ife appears, 

How free from tusault, dijcontent, 
From flattery or fears ! 
. This was the firft and happieft Life, 
When man enjoy'd hirsfelt ; 
*Till pride exchanged peace for ftrife, 
And happinefs for peif. 
*T was here the Poets were infpir’d, 
Flere taught the multitude ; 
The brave they here with honour fir’d, 
And civiliz’d the rude. 
That golden age did entertain 
No paffion but of love ; 
The thoughts of ruling and of gain 
Did ne’er their fancies move. 
None then did envy neighbour's wealth, 
Nor plot to wrong his bed : 
Happy in friendfhip aad in health, 
On roots, not beafts, they fed. 
They knew no law nor phyfic then, 
Nature was all their wit. 
And if there yet remain to men 
Content, fure THis is {T. 


THOUGHTS on ETERNITY, 


°E R the foundations of the world 
were Jaid, 
E’er kindling light th’ almighty word 
| obey’d, 

Thou wert ; and when the fubterraneous 
flame, 

Shall burft its prifon, and devour this 
frame, 

From angry heaven when the keen 
lightning flies 

When fervent heat diffolves the melting 
fkies, 

Thou ftill thalt be; fill as thou wert 
before, 

And know no change when time fhall be 
no more, 

© endlefs thought! divine eternity ! 

Th’ immortal foul fhares buta part of 
thee ; 

For thou wert prefent when our life be- 


gan, 
hen the warm duft fhot up,in breath- 
ing Man, 


Secrecr Preces of PorEtry. 


Ah! what is life? with ills encompafs’d 


round, 

Amidft our hopes, fate ftrikes the fudden 
wound: 

To-day the ftatefman of new honour 
dreams, 

To-morrow death deftroys his airy 
fchemes ; 

Is mouldy treafure in thy cheft con- 
fin’d ? 


Think all that treafure you muft leave be- 


hind , 

Thy heir with fmiles fhall view thy bla 
zon'd herfe, 

And all thy hoards with lavifh hand dif- 


perfe. 

Should certain fate th” impending blow 
delay, 

Thy mirth will ficken and thy bloom de- 
cay; ) 

Then feeble age will all thy nerves dif- 


arm, 

No more thy blood its narrow channels 
warm. 

Who then would with to ftretch this nar- 
row {pan, 

To fuffer life beyond the date of man ? 

The virtuous foul purfues a nobler aira, 

And life regards but as a fleeting dream 

She longs to wake, and withes to get 
free, 

To launch from earth intoeternity. _ 

For while the boundlefs theme extends 
our thought, 

Ten thoufand thoufand rolling years are 
nought, 


ODE to MUSIC, 


OME come thou parent of poeti¢ 
fong, ‘ 

Pride of my verfe, fweet mufic, hafte 
along ; 

Defcend from thine etherial bow’rs, 

And with thee bring the fportive hours, 

She comes! the clouds her voice obey, 

And brighten into purer day ! 

A harp adorns her hand ; and on her face 

Sits laughing mirth with Harmony’s ate 
tractive grace. 

And hark! how gentle fhe falutes the 
ear ! 

The touch how foft! the melody how 
clear ! 

To love the lightly {weeps the ftrings : 

Smooth fly the notes on filken wings. 

Thefe are the ftrains that footh our 
care, 

Alarm and terrify defpair, 

The louring demon ftartles at the found, 

Stalks off in fullen mood, and treads un- 
hallow’d ground, 
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